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THE ROMANTIC GEORGIANNA. 


BY MI85Ss §, 


A. HUNT. 


«Talk not to me, 


of dreamy eyes, 


Of looks, with lazy languor fraught.’’ 


Georgianna Bailey was about eighteen 
yeats old; an age when a young lady should, 
insome matters at least, begin to think and 
decide for herself—when the gay dreams of 
sixteen, teeming with stately castles and chiv- 
alric knights, should be less frequent—when 
t0 bea distressed heroine with disheveled 

phair, and wildly gazing eyes, should begin 
to be considered as falling short in some de- 
gree of the acme of imagined bliss. I know 
not how it is, with those who have never 
been accustomed to poring rapturously over 
the pages of romance; but I will venture to 
say, there never was a person devoted to 
that kind of reading altogether, who was 
satisfied with his condition in life—who did 
not most of the time think every thing and 
almost every body around him too tame, flat, 
and uninteresting, when compared with the 
bewitchingly unnatural characters, found in 
his favorite books. Of course, there must be 
one person, never spoken to, but met under 
very romantic circumstances, who is the im- 
aginary realization of poetic day-dreams and 
midnight reveries. Who can tell the thou- 
snd ills an inordinate love of novel reading 
‘uses, to young ladies, perhaps from twelve 
‘seventeen? They are little better than 
machines to other people, for their perverse 
teas are utterly regardless of any body’s 
‘ourse but their own. If a relation die or 
st married, they have hardly time to hear 
",and feel more like cuffing the ears of the 
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persons who interrupt their reading or reverie, 
by communicating the news, than sorrowing 
or rejoicing like the rest of the world. 

Besides this, which only those guilty of 
such things can know, how many little arts 
are resorted to, to keep our doings from the 
knowledge of father and mother. How many 
colds are caught, by wandering up stairs to 
our own private room on a winter’s day, when 
shivering and feeling sadly blue,—the only 
remedy thought of, is to draw a blanket from 
the bed, and after wrapping up in it, from 
head to foot, to take a seat again in the great 
old-fashioned chair, witness of so many tears, 
shed over those precious novels. 

Georgianna Bailey had passed this age, 
and she read openly, because she was now 
too old, to be cured by her parents, who had 
long since given her up as a hopeless case. 
Her father was a merchant in easy circum- 
stances, and, therefore, she did little but try 
to amuse herself. She was pretty, and toler- 
ably amiable, which means that it was seldom 
she fell into a violent rage. She was pas- 
sionately fond of poetry, she said, and upon 
every occasion she had a line ready, and free 
quently two or three verses. Page after page 
of Lalla Rooke, would flow from her tongue 
as glibly as could be desired. One passage 
was a peculiar favorite, because it described 
her feelings so exactly, and she repeated it 
with the-utmost expression and pathos, It 


was this: 
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**O, ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower 
But it was first to fade away.’’ 


Georgianna’s passion for romance inclined 
towards the tragic. Weeping, and wailing, 
and sighing, dreamy eyes, and cheek’s pallid 
from the heart’s corroding sorrow, affected 
her most tenderly,—even when there was no 
cause for all this abandonment of feeling. 
One evening she sat up reading the “ Bandit’s 
Bride” until it was past midnight: her head 
ached with intensity of interest, and the tears 
she shed would have filled several bottles. 
In the morning she arose about nine o'clock, 
feeling miserable and stupid. She was to 
attend a party in the evening, and a young 
friend who was also to be there, called on 
her. 

“ O, my sweet Maria, how overjoyed I am 
to see you!” she exclaimed, languidly open- 
ing her eyes and smiling faintly, as she en- 
tered the parlor, “ why have you not been to 
see me before, ma douce amie?” She folded 
the young lady to her heart, and kissed her 
several times. 

“ Well, I hav’n’t made any calls since I 
was here before. But what is the matter 
with you? you look pale.” 

“Tam very fragile and delicate, always. 
This morning I rose from my couch, 


‘*« With all my brow’s young freshness fled.’ 


But I believe persons of a sensitive tempera- 
ment never are as robust as the common sort 
of people. Do you thitik they are ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, I’m sure,” returned 
Maria, casting down her eyes, to hide @ mis- 
chievous twinkle. “ Whatdo you call sensi- 
tiveness ?” 

“ O, sensitiveness,—it means very fine 
feelings; any refined person can anderstand 
what it is, if they do not possess it.” 

“ But I have known persons of very fine 
delicate feelings enjoying perfect health and 
spirits.” 

Georgianna was silent a moment, then 
she looked up and repeated ina low tone 
the words of the poet, as if to explain the 
mystery, 


‘« ¢ Who happy, and not eloquent in love ? ’ 


Perhaps no shadow cast by cruel fates, dark- 
ened their hearts, when you saw them; but 
doubtless they often wept in secret, when far 
away from the ony object who could sympa- 
thize with them. I, too, could be.bappy if I 
could meet with one capable of appreciating 


“my sensitive nature, but, 








‘I feel like one who treads alone.’ ”’ 


Georgianna dropped her eyes with a tgp, 
look. - 7 
“The persons I referred to particularly» 
said Maria, ‘‘ were an old bachelor anj , 
sister about his own age. They are very »,. 
fined, but appear always to be cheerfu| ‘,,; 
contented.” 

“Quite singular,” retorted Georgiany, 
pushing back her ringlets, which were near); 
a yard long, and leaning her head upon :}; 
white hand she was so careful of.  « Ver, 
singular indeed! But Maria,” she added 
and then bent her head modestly, that he 
hair might shade her glowing face, “ Maris, 
do n’t you divine what I mean?” 

“ No, I don’t. I must be very dull.” 

The blushing girl did not raise her head 
but she seemed to be laboring under som 
great emotion. She sighed deeply, and onc 
or twice pressed her hand upon her brow, 

“What is the matter, my dear girl?” 
cried Maria, rising from her seat, and placisg 
herself on the sofa next the agitated young 
creature, ‘‘ Do, pray relieve your heart, and 
confide to me your trouble!” 

“Oh! Maria, my sweet, sympathizing 
friend! It should be sacredly locked up if 
my own bosom. For you know it is wo. | 
man’s ‘ fate to suffer and be still.’ But ogy 
confiding nature will not permit it. I mu 2 
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weep upon your faithful breast.” = The {1 
damsel threw both arms around her frieal 
and rested her head upon her shoulder in ti 
most touching attitude. But her eyes wag. 
unfortunately tearless. ) 
“ Well,” urged Maria, after a few momeigyy 
had been most tenderly occupied, “can 
you tell me your secret now? | am ver 
anxious to hear what has had power to 
tate you so.” : 
“ Maria,” said Georgianna, elevating hy. 
head almost solemnly, “do you remem. 
last Wednesday evening, when we me! iq. 
the Alhambra? I was leaning on the arnqy 
Eugene Wells, when you came in accompgy 
nied by—by—alas! I know not his name 
“ Why, it was my brother, the one 
belongs to the navy. He has been abse 
three years, and 1 do n’t wonder you did » 
recognize him. I would have introduc 
him, and have recalled old times, if you b® 
not been going out when we saw jo! 
Do n’t you think he looks quite like a Le’ 
in his uniform and mustache ?”’ 
“ He is the very beau ideal with whic! ® 
fancy has been so long familiar. Whe?" 
eyes fell upon his noble form, it seemed 
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be remember me ?” 


recalling some long-forgotten dream. Did | 


Georgianna thought as she eyed herself, 
that she looked as bewitchingly simple as 


« Yes, he said he thought he had seen your | Kate Kearney without any dimple. A young 


face before. He scolded me for not stopping, 


that he might speak with you, and remarked | ed as her cher amie, was obliged to wait in 


that you had grown very beautiful; he asked | 
me, when [came from home to-day, if I were | 


gentleman whom she had formerly consider- 


the parlor more than an hour, before she was 
in readiness to be escorted to the party. He 


coming to see you: and E heard him half-| was really attached to her, and therefore all 
whisper to himself, ‘Well, if that lovely | her little airs were delightful to him as he 
Georgianna js not to be at the party to-night, | never thought of affection in her case. 


| shall not care to go. 
ber that.” 

It happened that Maria Scott made all this 
speech from her own fertile imagination, as 
she went along. She was a very intelligent 
girl, but careless of always following the truth 
exactly, when white lies could afford her any 
amusement. As soon as Georgianna made 
her her confidant, she resolved, with her 
usual quickness, to derive some sport from 
i Instead of trying to repress her friend’s 
ridiculous romance, she encouraged it, by 
appearing to sympathize with her, when in 
the humor. At other times, she delighted 
to oppose her with apparently quiet, acciden- 
tal remarks. 

She professed a friendship for Georgianna, 
and, therefore, her course towards her was 
perfectly heartless. She really regarded 
her with supreme contempt, and made no se- 
cret of it with her young companions, who 
laughed by themselves,‘at the poor girl’s be- 
havior. Maria’s wit never flowed more easi- 
ly, than when employed upon Georgianna 


So Georgy, remem- 


“Ah! Miss Georgianna!” he exclaimed, 
rising quickly to meet her, as she entered 
the room. He colored slightly, and with a 
somewhat embarrassed air, presented her a 
half-blown Tose. 

“ Will you wear this for me,” he whisper- 
ed, “and remember its language ? ” 

Georgianna took it, blushed and smiled. 
She hesitated a moment about placing it in 
her hair, then raised her eyes to those of Eu- 
gene Wells, which were earnestly regarding 
her; she laughed, and turned towards the 
mirror to fasten it in her braids, and hide the 
deep crimson that dyed her face. 

io many thoughts sometimes pass 
through our minds in a moment, and how 
very quickly conclusions are made. Well 
might the tell-tale blood steal burningly to 
Georgianna’s cheek, and cause her to turn 
aside, that her thoughts, which she almost 
imagined were written on her face, might be 
concealed. Something told her that she was 
doing wrong when she took that rose, and 
suddenly resolved to play the coquette; for 





Bailey. After she had inflated her heart 
with vanity, she took her leave of her with a| 
kiss, and called on several other young ladies | 
to relate all that Georgianna had said, and to 
mimic her actions, and tone of voice. 

When Georgianna was left alone, she al- 
tered her position to a graceful, half-reclining 
one,and bending her head, yielded herself; 
upto dreamy fancies. The soft smile of| 
gratified vanity occasionally dimpled her | 
cheek, and heightened the eyes, which at; 
lumes, she raised with a quick, glad expres- 
sion of triumphant pride. She thus loitered 
away an hour or two, until the dinner-bell 
reminded her of her corporeal wants. In the 
afternoon, after carefully arranging her long 





Mr. Wells was nothing to her, now that she 
had discovered in Maria’s brother ‘ her tune- 
ful mate,’ her Cid, her Achilles. It seemed 
a ygry romantic thing to have a broken heart- 
ed swain languishing and sighing his very 
soul away for her sake. 

She never debated on the uprightness of 
her conduct an instant; she did not reflect 
that what might be idle pastime to her, 
would end in positive pain and suflering to 
another. 

Coquetry, deliberately planned and resolv- 
ed upon, must degrade, and at length chill the 
most generous impulses of the heart. There 
is a consummate selfishness in it; a heart- 
less, cruel disregard of the sensibilities of oth- 


ringlets, so that they would not get ruffled, ‘ers. And yet, it is practiced, through vanity, 


she betook herself to her “couch,” as she 
termed it, and pored over a book until twi- 
light. Then came the dressing for the par- 
'y, Where she wassto meet again her beau 


oh 
ideal. She wore po ornaments whatever, as 


the last heroine she read of was perfectly 


very frequently by those who would consider 
themselves insulted if it were insinuated that 


they were any thing but amiable and gentle 


hearted. 


While Georgianna and Eugene Wells 
were proceeding to the party, at a slow pace, 





chaste and unaffected _in her dress. 





and conversing in a low, earnest tone about 
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flowers and their language, Maria Scott and 
her brother were in their father’s carriage, 
riding to the same place of destination. The 
rattling of carriage wheels hardly drowned 
their gay, hearty laughter,—and the object 
of that mirth was Maria’s professed friend, 
Miss Bailey. 

“QO,” cried Maria, “ you will be her hero 
to perfection. But mark me, don’t commit 
yourself by words. You must sigh, spout 
poetry, and gaze with a pensive look up at 
the stars.” 

“Never fear for me,” responded her broth- 
er, dashing the dark rich hair from his hand- 
some forehead. “ My phiz and naval suit 
have broken a dozen ladies’ hearts. As Miss 
Georgianna. is already smitten, affairs will 
goon swimmingly. Is there any rival in 
the way? You know if I should out-general 
‘a fand impetuous youth,’ it would be quite 
a feather in my cap.” 

“QO! yes, every thing is propitious. Eu- 
gene Wells is her shadow; he is perfectly 
bewitched by her charms.” Maria paused; 
her heart reproached her, for the unprinci- 
pled we she was acting towards two persons 
who had never injured her- 

“ Remember,” she said, by way of apology 
to herself, “we are only to have a little 
sport. You must not go too far.” 

“O, no; as soon as she falls ix love with 
me, she may fal! owt again.” 

Maria’s conscience smote her.- How was 
she employing her influence asa sister ? 
Her brother's heartlessness showed ‘her her 
own. She thought, “suppose Georgianna 
really has feeling iecusdele beneath all her 
foolishness—suppose she should indeedg be- 
come attached to my brother ? ” 

For the first time his careless laugh struck 
gratingly upon herear. But the plan had 
been of her own proposing ; several of her 
young companions knew of it, and she would 
not retract. Banishing all unpleasant 
thoughts, she alighted from the carriage, and 
soon after, with a gay smile, entered, leaning 
on her brother's arm, the handsomely fur- 
nished parlor, where the company was as- 
sembled. Georgianna was already there. 
Lieutenant Scott fixed his eyes upon her 
with a look of marked admiration, then whis- 
pering to his sister he led her to a seat next 
the gratified girl. 

“Ah, my dear Georgy, how glad Iam to 
see you!” exclaimed Maria, “ let me intro- 
duce you to my brother, Miss Bailey—Lieu- 
tenant Scott.” 


The officer bowed profoundly, then pressed 





the little gloved hand which Georgianna p,, 
sented, with an expresion of silent rapture. 

“ Have I indeed the happiness—” he wy}. 
pered, but his delight was apparently too gy. 
cessive for him to complete the sentence, ¢y. 
cept by a soft smile and a killing look. Co,. 
gianna gazed up with an expression whic) 
said as plainly as need be,— 

‘** There’s not a word thy lip hath breathed 
A glance thine eye hath given, 

Which lingers not around my heart, 
Like sunset hues in heaven.’’ 

But Eugene Wells looked on all this wi) 
a frowning brow, and a compressed lip. }jjx 
eye glanced with nervous quickness from oye 
to the other, and when it rested {ully o 
Georgianna’s brightened face, the expression 
about his mouth, told of the pain he fe), 
Maria saw it, and her idle smile vanished 
She could have laughed at his jealous !ooks, 
if this little scene had come about naturally. 
without premeditation. But she now {e) 
rather uneasy, so she arose and crossed the 
room to sit by a young friend, and chat noo. 
sense as fast as possible. Lieutenant Sco 
took her vacant seat. Presently the gentle. 
men were called upon to select partners for, 
cotillion. 

“ Won’t you make me perfectly happy by 
becoming my partner in the dance?” ke 
breathed in the young lady’s ear. 

“ Not now,” softly replied the maiden, 
then in a louder voice, she added, “ | am en- 
gaged to dance the first time with Mr. Wells,” 
and she introduced the two gentlemen, as 
she had forgotten to do it before. Mr. Wells 
did not appear to feel much like dancing; 
when Georgianna looked at him as if to say, 

‘“T am ready.” 

He hesitated, but changing his thoughts, 
he rose quickly and offered his arm. Whik 
the cotiilion was forming, he whispered ear 
nestly, almost sternly, 

“ Miss Bailey, were you ever acquainted 
with that gentlemen before this evening ?” 

Georgianna colored ; her pride was touch- 
ed by the tone he assumed, so very differen! 


‘from the manner in which she was usually 


addressed by gentlemen. She had not reflected 
that a general tone of flattery to a lady is a 
insult to her heart and understanding. __ 

“T was somewhat acquainted with him 
three years ago,” she replied briefly; and | 
then she turned away her face with a haug) | 
ty expression. 

The frown on the brow of Eugene deepet 
ed, but the cotillion was finished without 
ther speaking again. _ Georgianna, wno \* 
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never unkind for any length of time, felt sor-| herself to see whatthe matter was. She 


ry for her cold manner. She was convers-! 
jng as usual with Eugene, and he appeared 
0 have forgotten his unpleasant feelings,| 
wher Lieutenant Scott made his appearance, 
and seated himself to Georgianna on the so- 
, He made himself, (as both he, and the 
young girl he was so unfeelingly tampering 
with, thought) perfectly irresistible. She 
danced with him, walked out on the piazza 
with him, listening enraptured to the poetry 





he repeated so eloquently. And she replied 
in strains as low and musical. She dared 
not to be absent from the company too long ; 
when she returned and her eye fell upon Mr. 


stilled the tumult of gay vanity in her heart. 
She walked home with him and they separa- 
ted with few words. 

When Eugene reached his chamber, he 
threw himself into a chair and buried his face 
in his hands. 

“Q! how [ loved her,” he muttered pas- 
sionately, then after a pause he added, “and 
| love her still.” One single sob broke from 
him, and then all was silence. But the sun- 
light streamed into his window, hours after, 
and his head was still leaning on the table, 
pri f= by his left arm. 
clenched hand told how busy, stern thoughts 
had been with him. , 

Three months passed away and Eugene 
had not, during the time, gone near Georgi- 
anna, But he learned all the motions of 
Lieutenant Scott; hardly an evening went 
by, without his being in Georgianna’s com- 
pany. Her romance seemed to increase each 
time she saw him. She thought she was 
passionately devoted to his happiness, and 
dreams of love in a cottage, floated daily 
through her imagination. Finally the young 
oflicer absented himself a whole week ; Geor- 
manna suffered extremely; she wept, and 
watched by the window in the hope of seeing 
his well-known form. But he came not. 

“Surely some heavy calamity threatens 
him,” she thought, “ and it falls upon me to 
soothe his troubled spirit. I will fly to him 
this moment. I will be his angel of 
consolation in adversity, as 1 have been the 
idol of his gay moments.” 

Thinking thus, Georgianna hastily obtain- 
ed her bonnet, and throwing a shawl over 
her shoulders, hurried down stairs, and tra- 
versed with flying steps the streets leading 
to her friend Mariah’s residence. When she 
reached the house, she rang the bell quite fu- 


turned pale on seeing Georgianna, 

“ Where is he?—my hero?” gasped the 
exhausted girl, entering the hall and dro 
ping into a chair. “ Tell me all Maria! Is 
he sick, is he dying ? lam here to watch 
by his bedside!” 

‘Speak lower,” said Maria, who feared 
herparents might learn the cruel game her 
brother had played. Her lips were white, 
and she trembled at the thought of her own 
guiltiness. 

“Come into the parlor,” she added, in a 
whisper, to the excited girl, who also be- 
came deadly pale on beholding Maria's agi- 
tation. When they were in the parlor, Geor- 
gianna scanned her companion’s face eager- 
ly ; there was an expression in it which she 
did not like. 

“Has he asked for me?” she inquired, 
supposing him to be sick. =~ 

“ No, no,” answered Maria, shaking her 
head. “Oh! I cannot tell you.” 

“ Only tell me if he is yet alive?” 

“Yes, and well,” said Maria, huskily, 
“but he has gone to the Kast Indies, to be 
absent five years.” 

“ Maria!” uttered Georgianna, in a low, 


’ 


Only histgasping tone, at the same time starting for- 


ward, and drawing away the hands with 
which Maria had covered her face, “ do you 
speak the truth? Has he forsakenme? Has 
he never loved me 6” 

“Never! as God is my witness. I will 
speak the truth now, whatever may be the 
consequences,” answered Maria, x tee mn- 
audibly, but with firmness on her colorless 
lips#i®** O.! if I had been innocent of this.” 

A loud scream escaped from Georgianna, 
and she fell forward senseless upon the floor. 
Maria attempted to arrest her fall, but her 
own strength was nearly gone. She sunk 
down beside the poor duped girl and bowed 
her head to the very floor in abjectness of 
spirit. 

“O! God, forgive me!” burst from. her 
lips’ Her’sobs of broken agony shook her 
whole frame. Georgianna’s pale, death-like 
countenance was watered with her remorse- 
ful tears. With an intensity of humble love 
and pity, she clasped her arms around the 
insensible girl she had so wronged, and kis- 
sed her cold brow and lips. Never was 
prayer uttered so fervently for her own soul 
as that which she now poured forth for the 
victim of her cruelty. She obtained a pitcher 
of water from the table, although she couid 





fiously. Maria came running to the door 


hardly support her trembling limbs. After 
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dashing some of it over Georgianna’s face, 
she rubbed her white hands. The poor gir! 
soon recovered. ‘“ Have you strength enough 
to go and lie down in my chamber?” inqui- 
red Marie, as Georgianna partly raised her- 
self, and fixed her eyes full of meaning upon 
her face. 

“No, Maria, I cannot stay here; only one 
favor have | tc ask of you, and that isto send 
me home in your carriage.” Maria burst 
into tears as she assisted Georgianna to rise, 
and supported her tottering steps to the sofa. 

“1 don’t deserve your forgiveness, for the 
part | have acted, but I could get down on 
my knees to you, if it would express my sor- 
row and humiliation. O, Georgianna! don’t 
turn away from me. I will do any thing, 
every thing, to atone for the past: don’t hate 
me! say you will forgive me!” supplicated 
the wretched girl, twining both arms around 
Georgianna’s neck, and sotbing convulsively 
upon her bosom. She wept upon a kind 
heart and her pardon was sealed. 

“1 thought you loved me,” said Georgian- 
na, in a low, sad voice, and tears forced them- 
selves through the slender fingers she pressed 
over her face. “ O, how coudd you both de- 
ceive me so? Perhaps no one !oves me.” 

She bent her head upon the arm of the so- 
fa, and a cry full of the anguish of a young 


and hitherto trusting heart harrowed poor 
Maria’s already excited feelings. 

“JT was to blame entirely at first,” she 
said, “ but afterwards repented, and implored 
my brother, day after day, not to go on; but 


it was too late, we would not. heed me. _ O, 
Georgianna! this has caused my pillow to 
be wet with tears more than once.” @& 

“ But why did you not come andtell me, 
yourself ?” ‘ 

“[ knew it would be useless; you would 
not have believed me. Edward would have 
persuaded you that 1 knew nothing of his 
feelings. I threatened to do so but he laugh- 
ed at the idea, and said you would believe 
him spite of all the world. I sent you an 
anonymous letter. Did you receive it” 

“ Yes,” replied Georgianna, raising her 
head and taking Maria’s hand, ‘“‘ did you send 
it? It is true that I did not credit a word of 
it. ButnowI wish I had heeded it. I! 
never would have suffered as J] have this 
morning. Don’t cry, Maria; I believe in 
your repentance now,” she continued, as the 
unhappy girl with her head bent was weep- 
ing bitterly. “It was my own fault; if] 
had not been vain and full of day-dreams 
this would never have happened. I have 





cast away one heart that loved me truly, a); 

now I must be despised or forgotten.” 
“Did you love my brother?” inquire 

Maria, as if half-dreading the answer. 

“IT thought | did,” responded Georgiann, 
a deep, indignant flush chasing away he, 
deadly paleness. “ But now 1 despise 
she did not go on; Maria's look of mingle 
shame and suffering touched the heart of be, 
she had so deeply injured. They separate 
in tears. ,Georgianna would hardly hay, 
been human, if there had not been some };. 
terness in her bosom. But both promise; 
never to refer to the past. That day of paiy 
and humiliation on the part of both was r. 
membered, and its effects felt through lif, 
Georgianna by degrees laid aside her affecta, 
tion of romance, and her naturally good hear 
became better through earnest and _prayer(y| 
effort to do right, and to do it humbly and 
simply without regard to the opinions of oth. 
ers. Poor Maria, too, from that time never 
deliberately made sport of the weakness of; 
single human creature ;. a frank kindliness 
began to characterise her intercourse with 
every one. Her wit became innocent, ber 
powers of pleasing were devoted to all. 

Rumor soon spread abroad that the affair 
of Lieutenant Scott and Miss Bailey, was 
mere flirtation. Eugene Wells learned i, 
but he was too proud to sue again to one 
who had treated him so lightly. A coquette 
he perfectly despised. 

Two years passed away, and in the mea 
time he was often thrown into the company 
of Georgianna. He marked her demeanor 
closely, her every changing expression.— 
Frequently he was so near her-that he was 
obliged to speak, and before he wa 
aware of it, the affection he had once borne 
her, returned deeper and stronger than ever 

Women are said to be strange creatures) 
it often happens that they do not suspect 
themselves, of caring particularly for a per 
son, until some terrible catastrophe occurs ¥ 
separate them. So it was*with Georgianns; 
now that her infatuation with the officer was 
over, she remembered the truer syinpall 
which existed towards Eugene Wells. 
tenant Scott had gratified her vanity entit® 
ly; he was remarkably handsome, easy 
graceful in his manners, and a universal! 
vorite in society, Men and women dom 
always know how often their choice falls 
on the favorites of those around them, 
stead of one best adpated to their own pec 
liar character and disposition. They see 
person caressed by others, and without exam 
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a 
‘ning further, they conclude that person is 
perfect of course, and precisely suited to their 
wn taste. Alas! when the honey moon is 
ver, the curtain which should have been 
mised before, is taken away, and faults not 
Jeamed of, appear. 

Eugene and Georgianna became more in- 
‘mately acquainted, and passion gave way 
to reason, esteem and deep love. They say 


upid is blind, but in this case, Georgianna 


sod ber reclaimed lover tried to open the lit- 
le god’s eyes. ‘They endeavored, not to put 
the best foot forward, but to show each other 
heir natural characters, and make confes- 
ion of their faults, intending of course to 
pvercome them, as fast as they could. But, 
otwithstanding these laudable efforts at can- 
or,each regarded the other as comme il faut. 
Before Lieutenant Scott returned from his 
expedition after an absence of five years, 
‘ith an Eastern bride, Mr. and Mrs. Wells 
sere enjoying all the connubial happiness 
maginable. 





SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A few weeks since, the editor of the Gem 
ndhis “better half” had the pleasure of a 
hort journey to the borders of Maine. That 
e might the better economize our time, (edi- 
ors are always economizing,) and derive the 
eater enjoyment and comfort on our jour- 
ey, We traveled with our own nag and vehi- 
i Our route lay through Plymouth, Cen- 
: Harbor and Gonway, in New Hampshire, 
Fryeburg, in Maine; thence, through the 

hite Mountain Notch, to our home in 
bradford, Vt. 

The weather, on the day we left Bradford, 
as €Xceedingly warm and the traveling 
usty. We tarried over night at the Pemi- 

assett House, kept by our friend Burn- 

Mm, in Plymouth ; and a welcome home 
id we find it; as we have ever done before. 
he next day was cold and rainy, and we 

temore determined than ever before, that, 

traveling, we would provide ourselves 
ith apparel suited to all occasions—that, 
tre it the season of “dog days,” we would 





Le prepared to encounter a January “ Nor’- 
wester.” 

We started early on the following morn- 
ing, and, after toiling over the hills in Holder- 
ness, arrived at Centre Harbor. By this 
time we had a pretty good appetite for break- 
fast. Ofcourse, we called at the “ Senter 
House,” kept by Mr. Coe. This hotel is sit- 
uated at the head of one of the harbors of 
Lake Winnipissiogee, and the location and 
scenery around are most romantic. The 
landlord is doing much to render his house a 
pieasant and inviting retreat for the traveler. 
His gardens and walks are tastefully laid 
out, and we noticed that he was making con- 
siderable addition to the apartments of his 
house. If we might venture on a little piece 
of ‘friendly advice, we would suggest the 
propriety of impartiality in the kinds of 
reading laid before the traveler. A whig 
does not like to be surfeited with locofoco- 
ism, nor vice versa. 























From Centre Harbor, the journey is easy 
to Fryeburg ;—the road, smooth and hard, 
and the scenery picturesque, grand and sub- 
lime. Ossipee, Sandwich and Squam moun- 
tains, and Red-Hill, appear before us in their 
most imposingaspects. The latter mountain 
is becoming agashionable resort for travelers. 
The views from its summit, in various di- 
rections, being fine and varied in the ex- 
treme. Aswe pass along the margin of the 
Bearcamp river, Red-Hill is behind us; the 
great Ossipee range is on our right, and on 
our left, rising and changing still, the Sand- 
wich range, with old Chocorua turning to us 
her laughing granite face. On arriving at 
Conway, we have a distinct though distant 
view of the far-famed Mount Washington. 
But we are now only eight miles from Frye- 
burg; and as night approaches, our thoughts 
are more intent upon the friends we hope to 
meet there, than upon the mountainous piles 
of granite which all around in the distance, 
meet the eye. 


Just in the gray of twilight, we find our- 
selves in the beautiful village of Fryeburg ; 
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and, drawing up to the piazza of the “ Oxford | 
House,” our companion in life, for the first} 


time since leaving the paternal roof to share 
the untried scenes of wedlock, enjoys the 
hearty greetings and affectionate embraces 
of father, mother, and sisters ; all grateful for 
the privilege of meeting again, and that in 
the enjoyment of health. Here we passed a 
few days in the most happy and agreeable 
manner. There is much in Fryeburg to ren- 
der the stay of the stranger pleasant. The 
society of the place has the reputation of be- 
ing fully equal, if not superior, to that of 
most similar towns. The people all, or 
mostly, appear to enjoy a high degree of 
intelligence—are well educated, independent, 
virtuous and happy. 

The town of Fryeburg lies on both sides 
of the Saco river, on the line of New Hamp- 
shire, and the intervales on the river are of 
the choicest kind. The town is only six 
miles square, yet the Saco here is so circuit- 
ous in its course, that its meanderings com- 
prise an extent of thirty-six miles within its 
limits. The plains, now occupied by the 
town of Fryeburg and the adjoining town of 
Conway, were by the Indians called Pequaw- 
ket. The Pequawket tribe had three settle- 
ments, or villages ; one at North Conway, 
another at Conway, and the other at Frye- 
burg. The nane of their Chief was Paugus, 
who himself resided at the latter place, and 
had governors appointed to preside over the 
other two families. 

The principal village of Fryeburg has a 
delightful location—surrounded by lofty hills 
and watered by the Saco. It bears evident 
marks of antiquity, and has an academy, 
“ with a cabinet of rare curiosities, collected 
with much diligence.” There are several 
elevations near the village, which command 
excellent views of the place and the surround- 
ing country. Among them are “ Stark’s 
Hill,” “ Pine Hill” and “ Jockey Cap.” We 
ascended the two last named, and were well 
rewarded for our trouble. The “Jockey 
Cap” is a bold, granite rock, considerably 


Oe, 
—— 


elevated and of inealculable dimensions _ 
From its sides have rolled down huge boy!;, 
ers which lie scattered at its base. |i y, 
in a cavern formed by these boulders, (whis 
we examined,) that Capt. Lovewell and bi 
men encamped on the night previous to 4, 
dreadful fight of Lovewell’s Pond. Ty; 
pond lies but a few rods distant—a_ beayi);, 
sheet of water—and, though so stil] ap, 
tranquil now, it was once the scene of blood: [ll 
combat and the overthrow of a powerfu| lb 
dian tribe. The story of Lovewell’s Fis} 
has been told thousands of times, and yi) 
continue to be told as long as time endures 

It was on the 18thof April, 1725, thy 
Capt. John Lovewell, of Dunsteble, Mas. 
having under his command a detachment 
thirty-four men, encountered nearly an hy». 
dred savages of the Pequawket tribe unde 
the renowned chief and warrior, Pau: 
near the shore of what is now termed Love 
well’s Pond. For many long hours by th: 
side of this water, eye to eye, and almo 
arm to arm, fought these brave combatanis 
Lovewell, with nearly a third part of his !\: 
tle band, fell at the first fire of the Indians, 
Still the courage of the white men wavered 
not. They continued the strife until tl 
dreaded Paugus fel!, and the Indians, convia 
ced of the fierce and determined resolutio 
of the whites, in consternation gave up th 
battle. They left their foes master of th 
ground, and silently retreated to North Co 
way. Here they held a counsel, and belie 
ing it impossible to exterminate the white 
they immediately took up their march throug 
the Notch of the White Mountains and s« 
tled themselves in Canada. They alway 
remembered this conflict; and frequent 
have individuals of the remnant tribe visite 
the battle-ground. 


Among the fallen officers, lost by 1 
whites in this fierce struggle, was their we 
thy chaplain, Frye, of Andover, for wi 
the town of Fryeburg was named. But 
small number of this ill-fated company e'# 
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rraves in the \etidebnea SS ; bil the pen of the | along the margin of the Saco, even to its 


historian, and the rhyme of the ballad-mak- | | Source in the “ Notch.” 


er have kepttheir deeds in remembrance. 
The closing verse of one of these songs is : 





«Old men will shake their heads and say 
Sad was the hour and terrible, 

When Lovewell brave, ’gainst Paugus came, 
With two-score men from Dunstable.’’ 


| fine and our ride highly enjoyed. 
‘was hard and even. 


The weather was 
The road 


Rich intervals and 


beautiful cottages greeted the eye. As we 


proceeded, the scenery began to increase in 


‘grandeur ; and when we drove up to the door 


In company with several friends, we rode | 


to the place before named, where Lovewell! 
and his men encamped and hid their knap- 


sacks, &c., previous to the engagement,— | 


This place was afterwards identified by one. 
of the venerable survivors of the company, 
Directly over it rises the rocky promontory 
of “Jockey Cap,” nearly two hundred feet ; 
after ascending which, we 
to the battle-ground. In olden time, lofty 
pines, with no underbrush, grew all around 
this pond. 


wended our way | 


| ples, cakes, custards, preserves, 


.| &e., &., of the 


| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
i 
} 


} 
| 
i 
} 


of the “ Mount Crawford House,” we began 
to realize that we were embosomed in the 
mountains. Here we ordered refreshments ; 
Trout, 


right from the mountain brook ; apples of the 


and never were we better served. 
finest flavor ; meats of various kinds; eggs, 
sweetmeats, 
choicest kinds and in rich 
Our faithful 
beast was well attended by the accommoda- 


abundance, were set before us. 


ling and gentlemanly ostler, and nothing 


But these have disappeared and | seemed to be lacking for the accommodation 


a younger generation has arisen—and our} ®d comfort of travelers, 


pathway is cleared through a thick under- 
growth. 


arms extended, revealed to us the place of 


’ battle. These were the old pines scarred in 
| 


that deadly combat. One was pointed out 
tous beneath which Paugus feil. A small 


As we came to the beach, a few |cceded on our way up th 
‘broken tree trunks with their dry mossy | | habitation is visible for six miles. 


rivulet, emptying into the pond, was also) : 
_by the slide, is narked by a stake and stones, 


pointed out as being the place where the 
surviving whites repaired to quench their 
thirstand wash their guns. Bullet marks 
are still visible on the trunks of the old 
trees, and also places where balls have been 
cutout by the curicus. Around these trees 
repose the bones of the white men. ‘The si- 
lence pervading the scene seemed in strange 


From this, (the elder Crawford’s,) we proe 
f 

No human 
Then 


’ where we 


» Saco. 


we come to the “ Willey House, 
‘always make acall when traveling that way. 
The account of the sad catastrophe at this 
place we have already published. The place 
where the Willey family were found buried 


Letting our Wisc breathe amoment, we, es 


'corted by a polite guide, walked down to view 


contrast with the war-whoop and ratjling of 


nusketry heard here one hundred and twen- 
ty years ago. Bushes and rank grass encir- 


cle the resting places of the fallen, and the 


winds and waters murmur a perpetual re- 
quiem over their graves, 


After enjoying one of the happiest visits, 
the light of heaven, are beyond the power of 


that the soul can desire, we took our depar- 
lure from Fryeburg, 


with many pleasing re- | 


collections of the place and people, to return | 


‘oour home in Vermont. 


3—20 


Our route lay. 


the spot. Nearly all visitors to the White 

Mountains go to the “ Willey House.” A 
polite and affable gentleman now occupies 
the house for the purpose of entertaining 
traveiers. 

Three miles above the “ Willey House” is 
the “ Notch House,” kept vj "Thonibd J, 
Our sensations in passing these 
three miles cannot be described. The feel- 

ings of awe and reverence, inspired by the 
vast mountainous piles, that rear their tops 
on either hand so high, and almost shut out 


Crawford. 


language to express, 
As we pass the “ Gap,” a natural passway 
of thirty feet between this body of mountain 
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stone, where only the 
room, the “ Notch House” appears in full 
view. 
** Hail ! Natare’s storm-proof fortresses, 
By Freedom's children trod ; 
Hail ! ve invulnerable walls, 
The masonry of God! ”’ 

This poetic salutation of Brooks seems 
appropriate at this place. 
very cascades that leap from the mountain 
tops, down their sides, into the bed of the 
Saco, here a mere rivulet, do not fail pleas- 
antly to meet the eye of the beholder ; while 
the deep cuts worn by the Saco, far down 
beneath the road,make one giddywith wonder. 

The Notch House is being extensively 
repaired and fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors. The travel to the White 
Mountains has been yearly incregsing—and, 
will this season, no doubt, be very great. 

There is a sinall basin of water, but a few 
rods from the “ Notch House,” which di- 
vides the waters of the Saco and the Amo- 
noosuc. Five miles from this, down the lat- 
ter stream, is the well known Fabyan House. 
Here, the traveler has an excellent view of 
Mount Washington. This and the Notch 
House are rival houses. They are both good 
and satisfactory tothe public. Descending 
the Amonoosuc, some twenty miles, we ar- 
rive at Littleton, a beautiful dd pleasantly 
situated village, doing much business, and 
increasing in population and wealth. Nothing 
of remarkable interest now marked our jour- 
ney home; and atthe close of the second 
day we found ourselves happily seated in our 
own domicile. The journey, although some- 
what fatiguing, was refreshing to our spirits, 


and ina high degree pleasing, entertaining | 


and instructive. 
as one of the happiest seasons of our life. 





A young buck, who belongs to the independent 
drink—or-let—alone-just-as-I-please—without-signing— 
the-pledge fraternity, popped the question to a pretty 
gitl ashort time since, who brought a still deeper 
blash to his a/ways blushing countenance by replying 
that as she had signed the pledge to neither drink or 
traffic in ardent spirits, she did not feel at libety to 
traffic herself off for a hogshead of brandy. 
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BY MISS §. A. HILL. 


There are many bright links in Retrospe:. 


/tion’s chain; ay, and very sad and sorrow; 


ones, too. But Memory delights to dwel| up. 





on them, and in moments of melancho|y 


“* | thoughts, how dear to retrace the footsteps o| 
The beautiful sil- former vears! 


In the catalogue of forme; 
friends, and quandem school-mates, stands 
the name of Edward Holman. Left alone 
in the world, an orphan and friendless, the 
fond affections of his heart clung to the few 
ties which remained; and in the family o; 
Mr. C. he was regarded as a dear son, and 
in a few years he loved his adopted parents 
with the affection of a-child. An _ heir of 
poverty, he.cared but little for the distinction 
of wealth, and he laid claims to a higher 


aristocracy, even that of a proud and noble’ 


heart, aspiring after the good and great. Ep. 
dowed with uncommon beauty, he was soon 
regarded as an especial favorite, and his wip. 
ning and affable manners gained the respect 
and esteem of all, and his entrance into the 
assembling room was always welcomed with 
kindly greetings and cordial smiles. 
In the fall of 1840 there was an unusual. 
ly full school, and many pupils from a dis. 
tance were congregated in the old Academy 
with those from our own adjacent towns. 
| Never was there a more gay and merry 
-band than those who daily met there. 
| This was to be the last term of Edward's 
‘tuition, and with unremitting zeal and un. 
tiring ardor did he pursue his studies. He 
‘even withdrew himself from the social cir. 
‘cles that he might have the more leisure t 
| bestow upon his books. ‘There was but one 





‘object which seemed to claim any share 0! 


his thoughts aside from his books, and tha! 
object was one that might charm even the 


‘most fastidious eye, or captivate the mos! 
obdurate heart. 


| Ellefi S. was a sweet girl, and right well 


did Edward appreciate her loveliness: 


i 


It will ever be remembered “sought her acquaintance, and ere he was 


aware, the dream of love had entered his 


‘heart and cast a golden tinge over all his 


thoughts and plans for the future. 1 know 


not whether it was a fancy or not, but er 
long the prying eyes of her school-mates be 
gan to imagine that the crimson tinge upo? § 


| Ellen’s cheek grew deeper, and her dark blue 
eyes grew brighter as Edward Holman 
tered the room. School girls are roguis! 
mischievous creatures; and right well “ 
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they love to tease and annoy one another ; service in the country is alw ays solemn, and 
so Miss Ellen not unfrequently received a; never did it seem more so, than upon this oc- 
rormenting hint that would cause the rose casion; that one so bright should be so soon, 
to brighten upon her cheek. 'so suddenly taken from earth—cut down in 
Not one was there, but had loved Ellen ;' all the vigor of manhood—with life spread 
for she was one that gained the fond affec-| with flowers to attract him to stay—and more, 
tions of all; and her sweet merry voice was! with love and happiness before him, every 
like music to many loving hearts. Buttime' fond tie so suddenly crushed and broken. 
knows no delay, and dallys not with happy Poor Ellen was heart-broken ; and as the sti- 
hours, but bears them softly away. The fled sob would occasionally burst from her 
close of the term arrived, and we were sep-| heart, who could help sympathizing in her 
arated. Edward went forth into this bust-|loss? Life no more to her would beam with 
ling world to make for himself a name and gladness; the flowers of hope are cut down 
a fortune, and many were the visionary land lie withering in the dust, anda sable 
hopes that he formed for the far off years. | shroud is around the heart; for the “ hope 
Ellen S. returned.to her father’s house, lof her soul is departed.” 
bearing with her the full assurance of meet-| I saw that iedhaily form borne to the grave, 
ing Holman again, as his course westward | and then the cold earth was thrown upon the 
lay through the town of my residence. 1) ‘coffin, and the sods replaced; the last sad 
know not “whether lovers’ vows were exchan-|look was given—and | turned in sadness 
ged at that time, but all were satisfied, that) away, for ] “had seen the pride of the village 
hoth knew the sacred flame of love was bur-! laid low, and I could but wee p. Ellen never 
ning upon the altar of their hearts. 'smiled again, and soon the village bell tolled 
Two years had passed swiftly away ; and | forth her requiem. She drooped and died, 
as | was again in the quiet village, I saw a|and her last request was to be laid by the 
funeral train slowly and sadly wend its way side of Edward: They rest side by side in 
| 


from the humble cottage of Mr C. towards! the same deep quiet grave, and the low wil- 
the village church. Hastily inquiring if} low waves its drooping foliage over the mar- 
any one of my eld acquaintances were gone | ble slab which bears record of the sleepers 
to the last silent home of the weary, I heard | underneath ; and the sweet rose tree which 
with sorrow that Edward Holman, the noble | the hand of friends ship planted, blooms in fair 
and beautiful companion of very many hap-| but fading beauty, a beautiful emblem of the 
py hours, was gone. He had returned home | tenants of the tomb. 
but once since his first departure, and then | So it is. One after another of the friends 
he came to die! Dismally did the mournful | of our yous are called away; and soon all 
bell send forth its pealing sound; and as I | the gems 1e casket of love will be taken 
miogled in the funeral train, sad thoughts | from oath 0 heaven. The throbbings of 
came over me; for who could refrain from languish but too plainly tell how bitter the 
sorrowing that one so good had passed from | thought that soon all the ties which once 
earth ? | bound us to earth will be torn asunder, and 
[entered the great church, now filled up that we, too, shall soon be low with those 
up with solemn faces. Time had wrought} who have gone. But Faith can cast a halo 
no changes there, saving that some of the | around even the precincts of the grave; ay, 
gray heads had known when last there, land it sheds its joyful light bey ond the con- 
were there no longer ; and some had become | fines of the tomb, and shows us the friends 
whiter as the frosts of years had passed over | of our youth, transplanted to a holier, hap- 
them. The coffin was borne along and placed | pier sphere, where the sighs of sorrow and 
before the pulpit, and then there came one | the pains of sickness will no more assail, and 
lone mourner and took her seat alone in 7 where holiness and happiness are attributes 
pew near the corpse. Alas, poor Ellen! A ofall its inmates. Then, instead of sighing 
few weeks since, and she looked forward to’ over the past, let us look forward to the fu- 
the time of his return, when she should be-| tre, as to the time of a re-union with all 
come his happy wife. Sad reverse! She only | that our hearts claim as dear. For 
arrived to bid him farewell, as his disease | Faith can rob the grave of its sting, 
had assumed a frightful character almost be- | And bear our thoughts on upward wing, 
fore they were aware that he was unwell. To the clime where night is merged in day— 
Other mourners, more distant, now came in, Where Love and Friendship ne’er decay. 
ind the services commenced. The burial| 2. Randolph, Vt. 
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CHOICE PASSAGES. 
BY L- E. L. 


Harriness.—Is it my fault that I can no} 
longer deceive myself ? 


to whom the wordsof utter wretchedne.. 
were as a strange tongue, such as never ha; 
fallen from their own quiet lips ; they groy 
up the darlings and delight of a cirel. 
I hold nothing in | whose best hope was their happiness; {),,, 
life worth desiring, because I feel that noth- | exchange one home for another, ¢i; 
ing in life can give happiness. Wealth brings | ponnd by yet deeper love. 


f ‘i Uie 
. 
such 


To 


indolence and satiety—power its terrible re-/ these, how many of the melancholly 7 
sponsibility, but never the enjoyment we eX-| cords of the poet’s page—and there alo. 
pected ; the struggle was feverish, but there- | are they recorded—must seem wholly unjp. 


unto the possession answers not. And love! 'telligible ! We need to suffer ere we under. 


What is it but the most subtle mockery !— 
with the light and vain, perishing in its own | 
inconsistency ; or, withthe fond and true, 
betrayed by the deceit which has the gloom, | 
but not the rest of death. 


if 


| stand the language of suffering ; but, Heay. 
en above knows! it is very generally under. 
istood. And hence the charm of the sad swee, 
page, which idealizes our anguish, and makes 
As to what JS| sorrow musical: if it does not come home x 


called a life of pleasure and amusement, its | all, it does to the mass. 


uwn inanity is its own rebuke. I loathe its! 


vapid weariness—its yawns are sweeter than ‘are too melancholy. 


its smiles. 
nobler aspirations. 


Once I had higher dreams anc 


I have often been told that my writing: 
How can that be a re. 


proach if they are true? and that they ar 
; I looked forward to the | true, I attest the sympathy of others and my 
creation of grace and beauty, and believed in | own experience. 


If Lhave just painted q 


the immortality I was myself to create.! state of moral lassitude, when the heart \ 


Alas! I feel unequal to the struggle. 
are those who to the hope add the power. 
am but one of the many who see the distant 
goal, but who sink at the commenceméht of 
the race. 





Cuance.—As I sat beside our favor 


Happy like a ruined or deserted city, 

winged step of joy and the seven-stringe 
‘lute of hope have ceased to echo the other 
_where happinesss lies cold and dead on its 
|own threshhold, where dust lies dry and arid 
ever all, and there is no sign of vegetation, 
: ite to promise of change—if I paint such a state 
springs, and wandered through our old ac-/ j¢ js because | know it well. 


where | 


Alas! over 


customed walks, 1 was haunted with the per-| how many things now does my regret ta! 


petual presence of change—and the worst Of | its last and deepest tone—despondency! | 
[sat beside the|reoret not the pleasures that have passed 


all change, that in myself. 


] 


fountain, over which the old chestnut flung but that l have no longer any relish for then. 


its shade, itself golden “wit 

biue violets looked out from t 

and twined round the shattered 
wall, yet so graceful with the carved nymphs | 
and gods from whom I had years 
the moss ;—there I sat, even asI had done! 
but the very summer before—~all, to the one 
sun-beam touching the brink, but not the dark 
waters below—the hour, the place, the same 
—all but myself. Then I leant, dreaming of | 
the future—now, I thought only of the pres-| 
ent. Then I gazed onthe Grecian relics at 
my feet, and said, even such formsare sleep- 
ing in my mind—such are the lovely crea- 
tions destined to be the work of my 
I looked forward to praise and achievement 





seems worth its toil. ; 


eee 


A Sap Avutnoress.—The lots of our days 
nre differently cast.. Some few have fallen 
in pleasant places ; it is folly to say when we 
share and sharealike. I have known many 


read. 


golden vein. 





he sun; the) J remember so much which but a little whit 
large leaves, | 99 would have made my heart beat with de 
marble of the | jieht, and which I now think even tiresowe, 
The society which once excited, is now wer 
ago cleared | risome—the book which would have beens 


fairy gift to my solitude I can now scarcey 
J So much for the real world; and « 
for the imaginary world, 1 have worked ny 
Some of the ore has beet 
fashioned into fantastic, perhaps beautiful : 
shapes: but they are now for others anc no 
for me! Once, a sweet face, a favorite flow 
er, a thought of sorrow, touched every pu’ 
with music. Now, half my time, my moo 


hand. | js too troubled, too worldly and too sullen fot 


oS nts /a song. 
now I feel listless and dispirited—nothing | 


Alas for pleasure, and stil] more ‘ot 
what made it pleasure ! 

But, still more, I regret the energy 0! |" 
dustry which'I once knew. I no longer 


light in employment for the mere exertioo— 

5 . : ‘ al 
Iam so easily fatigued and dishearten , 
I see too clearly the worthlessness of fu/ii'"’ 


hope. 


How vain seems so much that | on 
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passionately desired !—and yet, not al-} 
jys. The more disgusted I am with the} | 
-esent—with its faithless friends, its petty | 
snities, and its degrading interests—the| 
ore intensely does my existence blend it- | 
if with the future—the more do I look for-| 
ard with an engrossing and enduring be-| 
.f that the creative feeling, the ardent| 
dies have not poured themselves w holly, 
vain. Good Heaven! even to myself how| 
‘ange appears the faculty, or rather the 
». BBession, of composition ! how the inmost sou! 
der. evelopes its inmost nature on the written | 






| 











weet Mave! 1, who lack sufficient confidence in| 
akes fpy intimate friends to lay bare even an ordi-| 
\¢ at ery emotion—who never dream of speaking | 


what occupies the larger portion of my| 
ing: ime to even my most familiar companions— | 
a re Mimwet rely on the sympathy of the stranger, 
a he comprehension of those to whom IJ am| 
/my fpterly unknown. My world is in the afar-, 
la f and the hereafter—to them I leave it. | 
rt is till, the spirit’s wing will melt in the fever-| 
| sh exertions, and the lofty aspirations grovel | 
ora time dejected on the earth. W here| 
n rethe lips from which words have not, at. 
) some period or another, escaped in all the| 
rid Mpitterness of discontent ?—such moods are | 
he key-notés of universal sympathy ; and it 
‘ natters little whether the worn-out feeling, 
over or the exhausted imagination, produced that 
tal recone which is half apathy, half mourn- 
ness. 


‘“ 


jo] 














A Maine paper calls on the seamstresses 
ho cannot get good wages in the city, to 
ome there and choose rural homes, and stout’ 
andsome young husbands among farmers.’ 
ood advice. | 








“ Mister, how do you sell sugar to-day ?”’| 
nyf™ “Only twenty cents the pound.” 
eetf/™ “Can’t give it; I'll drink my coffee with-| 
\i/u, mut sugar, and kiss my wife for sweetening, | 
| no\MMirst. Good day, sir,” | 








”” said 


Somesopy’s Lastr—‘ It is very curious, 
‘Ma old gentleman a few days since to a friend, ‘*‘ that 
for watch should be perfectly dry when it has a rur- 


ing spring inside,”’ 





- defi An Irish gentleman, wishing to show the excess of 
0—Me"nubial affection, thus addressed the sweet crea- 
necfm™meare to whom he was linked for life by the chain of 
ile lymen—*« Heaven forbid, my dear, that I should 
ver live to see you a widow.”’ 
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THE ROSE OF JUNE. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 
Oh! sweet are the flowers of early Spring 
When her budding wreath she weaves; 
And bright are glowi ing tints that cling 
To the | ast of Autunn leaves. 
And dear to me was the spring-time once, 
And bright was the harvest moon; 
Bat mine eye now turns with a kinder glance 
‘To the cloudless skies of June. 


For we met beneath those skies at eve, 
As the sun in splendor set; 
But our souls were dark as the Eastera wave, 
Which the evening rays forget. 
For fortune’s sever d my love | from me, 
And we wept to part so soon; 
But the token she gave for memory 
Was a blooming Rose of June. 


or that was all of its worship’d wealth 
That the world had given us then; 

Sut oh! for the wasted hope and health 
Of those vsnish’d years again! 

And, oh! for the love so free ly given, 
For life hath no such boon 

To offer now as was promised then, 
By that lovely Rose of June. 


Long, long was the treasured blossom worn, 
When its leaves were dead and sere, 

And far was the frail memorial Dorne, 
Through the storms of many a year. 

For dear | to the de ‘pths of memory, 
As the wanderer’s household tune, 

When heard on his far and weary way, 
Was that wither’d Rose of June. 


My task is done, and my hopes were crown'd, 
And I soughtgmy native shore; 

And my home and my kindred’s hearts I found 
As I left their land of yore. 

I came to the strength of hope and love— 
In the pride of manhood’s noon; 

But I came to plant on her early grave 
The first bright Rose of June. 


Oh! many a Spring, with its blossoms bright, 
O’er my lonely path hath swept, 

But joyless all, as the morning's light 
To the eyes that have not sle ‘pt. 

Yet the flower in my first affection shrined, 
Though its beauty perished soon, 

Still bloems in the wastes of memory, twined 


With the lovely Rose of June! 





FLOWERS. 


With each expanding flower we find 

Some pleasing sentiment combined ; 
Love in the myrtle bloom is seen ; 

Remembrance to the violet clings ; : 

Peace brightens on the olive’s green, 
Hope from the half-closed iris springs ; 

And victory on the laurel glows, 

And woman blushes as the rose. 
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SOMETHING CHEAP. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
There's not a cheaper thing on earth, 
Nor yet one half so dear; 
"Tis worth more than distinguished birth, 
Or thousands gained a year; 
It lends the day a new delight; 
Tis virtae’s firmest shield; 
And adds more beauty to the night 
‘Than all the stars may yield. 


It maketh poverty content, 
To sorrow whispers peace! 

It is a gift from Heaven sent 
For mortals to increase. 

It meets you witha smile at morn; 
It lulls you to repose; 

A flower for peer and peasant born, 
An everlasting rose. 


A charm to banish grief away, 
‘To snatch the frown from care; 

Turn tears to smiles, make dulness gay, 
Spread gladuess every where : 

And yet "tis cheap as summer dew, 
That gems the lily’s breast; 

A talisman for love, as trae 
As ever man possessed, 


As smiles the rainbow through the cloud 
When threatening storm begins, 

As music ’mid the tempest loud, 
That still its sweet way wins; 

As springs an arch across the tide, 
Where waves conflicting foam, 

So comes this seraph to our side, 
This angel of our home. 


What may this wondrons spirit be, 
With power unheard before, 

This charm, this bright divinity ? 
Good temper,—nothing more! 

Good temper,—’tis the choicest gift 
That woman homeward Brings ; 

And can the poorest peasant lift 
To bliss unknown to kings. 





JUNE. 


BY W. C. BRYANT. 


I gazed upon thy glorious sky 
And the green mountains round ; 
And thought that when I came to lie 
Within the silent ground, 
*T were pleasant, that in flowery June 
When brooks sent up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s band, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain turf should break. 


A coil within the frozen mound, 

A cofiin borne through street, 
And icy clouds above it rolled, 

While fierce the temptest beat— 
Away!—lI will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 
And be the damp mould gently prest 
Juto my narrow place of rest. 


a + - 








There through the long, long summer }yoy,, 

The golden light should hie, 
| And thick young herbs and groups of {loy., 

| — 
| 

| 



































Stand in their beauty by, 
The oriole should build and tel! 
His love tale, close beside my cell : 
The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife, bee and hamming bird. 














And what, if cheerful shout, at noon 
} Come from the village sent, 
Or songs of maids beneath the moon, 
With fairy laughter blent. 
And what, if in the evening light, 
Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument— 
I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight or sound. 


ee 





I know, T know I should not see 
‘The season’s glorious show, I 

Nor would its brightness shine for ie ; 
Nor its wild music flow. 

But if around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and songs, and light, and bloom, ! 

Should keep them lingering by my tom). | 











These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, i 

And speak of one who came to share 
The gladness of the scene; 

Whose part in all the pomp that-fills, 

The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is—that his grave is green; 

And deeply would their heart rejoice 

To hear again his living voice. 
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| It does appear as though all parental restraint a 
| authority were removed from the youth of the » 
ent day at five or six years of age, and they w 
| permitted to run at loose ends from that time on 
'is no uncommon thing in our streets, to hear bo 


from eight to sixteen years of age, cursing % 






























“swearing oaths and imprecations that would click 
pirate. We know plenty of such boys, and yet! 
;community is raising money—and some of these’ 
ry boys’ parents contribute to the fund—to sené 
the other side of the globe to convert the heathe. 
Benevolent indeed! Better to begin at our own! 
sides ! 

















Sap Hours.—Who has not paused upon 
portion of their existence, and felt its burden grea 
‘than they could bear? Who has not looked back 
the past with that passion of hopelessness, w™ 
‘deenis that life can never more be what it has > 
/ with a consciousness that the dearer emotions * 
exhausted, while in their place have arisen bet 
. - , 
here | and weariness? You feel as if you ® 
inever be interested in any thing again-—nay, )* 
‘not even desire it ; your heart is divided bet" 
ibitterness and indifference. 
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RUN-AW AY “POND. 


This is the name given to a place in the 

wo of Glover, Orleans county, Vt.; not 

bere there is now a pond, but from which, 

the name intimates, a pond once ran away. 

be facts in regard to this spot were publish-. 

d iin 1810, but by many may be forgotten. | 
vere was a pond of water about three miles 
.jength, and some half a mile in width, 
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onward; roaring and 
shaking aod crashing the hills, and leaving 
perfect desolation in its course—the forest 
‘and the morass were both obliterated, the hills 
were laid low, and the valleys were exalted. 
it swept in this way some 20 miles, the whole 
distance of Lake Me mphremagog where 
finding nothing to resist its course, it gradu- 
lly mingled with its placid waters, having 


a which issued a small stream running|erected at every step the enduring monu- 


ee south, and mingling in its course with| 


» waters that flow into the Connecticut! 
er. There was another small stream ta- 


‘ng its rise a little to the north and west of| W hen the mighty torrent, 
‘is pond the waters of which were dischar-}struc k the mill, for whose benefit this 


to the north, fa/ling into Barton 
i finally finding their way through lake} 
lemphremagog into the St. Lawrence. On| 
js stream there was a mill; and the owner 


river, | 


sving viewed the make of the ground to the! 


orth end or head of the pond, and finding! 


inents of its resistless pow er. 


The width of the track of this flood was 
from six to eight rods to near Half a mile. 
rolling onward, 

* let. 

ting out of waters” was undertaken, it was 


‘crushed to atoms, and so com plete ly oblitera- 


ted that not a ve stive has evéeT been found, 
‘There was only here and there a solitary 
tree left to show that a forest had been there, 
In one of them, a fish was found 20 feet from 


s elev ation so small as to op} nose but a tri- ithe ground. 


n, og obstacle to its running in that direction, | 
ceived the idea of turning its course to 
enorth, so as to aid in the operations of 
is mill. 
mself and a number of others, went with 
des and shovels and commenced digging. 
hey very soon found that a few inches from 
e surface there was nothing but quicksand, 
ol the moment the water began to run in 
jt direction, this gave way very rapidly, 
nd the whole water of the pond soon ap- 
eared to rush to that point—the banks of 
e hew stream caving in, were swept on by 


int ag 


e flood, so that the party were only able to 
ps cape with their lives. The owner of the 
: vill seeing at once that there might be more 










ater than he desired, and that his mill might 
tin danger, very judiciously made ar apid 
ovement in advance of the water, and ar- 
ved just in time to apprise his wife of her 
anger, and enabled her to escape from the 
ill which she was attending in her hus- 
ind’s absence. As the flood moved onward 
bore down everything that opposed its! 
ogress, taking along trees, earth and racks, | 
nd in narrow places i in the valley, the mov- 













ig mass would rise often to the height of 
lly feet, and again reaching a broader place} 
ould spread out and leave immense masses 
Htimber, stones and earth, which, after a 
bse of 35 years are still visible. The be- 
older who was not apprised of what had 
tn done, was struck with absolute amaze- 
nt, as the water, the moving cause, was 
lolly invisible. He saw trees of all sizes, 
kKdevery other substance, which could be 





Among the most extraordinary and almost 
‘incredible exhibitions of the power of this 
flood is the fact that a rock was moved about 


Accordingly on the Ath of July, ‘half a mile, the estimated Ww eight of which 
iwas fifly tons! 


The pond lay between the mountains, oc- 
cupying the whole space, and on being drain- 
ed it was found to have been seventy feet in 
depth. Through the bed of Run-away pond 
the whole three miles, there is nowa road 
leading to Montpelier. The town of Glover 
has been greatly benefited by the opening of 
this road. A delightful little village now 
occupies the ground which was made by the 
flood. It may be asked what was the fate 
of the inhabitants below? The answer is, 
that twenty years ago there was not a house 
and no building except the mill, in the track 
over which the flood passed. Run-aw ay pond 
will long continye an object of much curiosi- 
ty, and the history of its unceremonious exit 
will continue to be told by generations yet to 
come. H. 8, 

June, 1845. 





There is a peaceable town ‘‘ down seast,’’ where 
the people are so utterly opposed to committing an 
assault, that it is with difficulty they can be persua- 


ded to strike a tune at church. 


¢< 


For-GetrrinGc ner.—** John, I fear you are 
forgetting me,’ said a bright-eyed girl to her sweet- 
heart, the other day. 

‘‘ Yes, Sue, Ihave been for gelling you these 
two years. 
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LOVE. 





Love—what is love? The best, the sweet- | 


est boon vouchsafed to mortal in this weary 


pilgrimage of life—the music attuned by | beholder. 


seraphs’ symphonies, to give mana fore-taste 
of celestial enjoyment—the very nature and 


being of the Great God! Will man barter 


this, as he would commodities of merchan- 
dize? Will he forget its divine nature and 


dy:and the thoughtless? Dare he degrade | ry one whenever occasion is given {o;' 
‘rise. - 
j 


the purity of its power? or cast aside as a 
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MEEKNESS. 
Meekness, when fully exhibited, ¢.1; 
fails to win the respect and admiration , 


It is so commendable a spj-;, 


characteristic of our Savior while her. j 
earth, that none but those who are eym.. 
ingly depraved and the enemies of ¢,., 


thing good, and virtuous, and christiay.); 
' And yet its opposite, pe,,) 
call it but the idle dream of the vain, the gid-| tion, is wont to be manifested by almow .. 


can despise. 


er 


4 


It appears to be as natural a seq) 


secondary object its salutary influence?) of an offence as reaction is the result ¢/. 
Rather than ask what man dare do, the | collision of two elastic dodies movino 7 


question is, what dare he not do? He will 


ments of F 


j ‘ . . 
posite directions. 


When, therefore, we 
forget his God—set at nought the require- | a disposition to forgive an injury or to s 
will—degrade the purity of| for peace, we may be assured that jt js «4 


His image—boast that he scorns the institus | product of much self-denial on the part of , 


tions which He has founded—and then claim 


possessor. 


But is not the manifestatioy 


tobe aman! To give scorn and contempt, | this disposition in most cases a sure rem 
would be treating such being with too much | for a breach of friendship and good feeljy, 
consideration, We yield not sympathy, or! The desire for retaliation often becomes. 


emotion to the inferior grades of animal be- 


ing. The mortal who knows not, and feels 
not the ties of kindred, kind, and affection,is 
beneath our pity, or scorn. If there are any 
beings with whom we cannot claim sympathy 
—~to whom we cannot give the pity and com- 
miseration of humanity, it is those men and 
women monsters, who glory in their want of 


affection for the opposite sex. A man, ora 





perpetual as the oscillations of a penduluy 
and as lasting as life. 


} 


But meekness pan 


lyzes the malignant passions of an encm 


en) 


itsubdues his wicked, ill-determined w 
and makes him a humble suppliant of mer 
and forgiveness before he has time to execu 


his revengeful designs. 





‘* Master Buggains, come up and tell me whow 
woman hater, is an anomaly in nature. God _Cleopatra !’? ‘* Cleopatra was sister to one of th 


created man, but he left him not alone, ‘Or pyramids of Hegypt, and come to her unhappy eer 
gave hima fellow man for his companion. | by swallerin’ of a wasp.’’ ‘*Good boy, guod bey 
you'll be a Gibbon one of these days.”’ 


Within cur nature, there is no feeling in uni- 
son with old bachelors and old maids, who 
are so from choice. Those, whose loneli- 
ness is but a matter of necessity, have our 
snost tender compassion. H, F.C. 


WOMAN’S VOICE. 


How consoling to the mind oppressed by 
heavy sorrow, is the voice of an amiable wo- 
man! Like sacred music, it imprints to the 
soul a feeling of celestial serenity, and as a 
gentle zephyr, refreshes the wearied senses 
with its soft and mellifluous tones. Riches 
may avail much in the hour of affliction ; the 
friendship of man may alleviate for a time 
the bitterness of woe; but the angel voice of 
woman is capable of producing a lasting ef- 
fect on the heart and communicates a sensa- 
tion of delicious composure which the mind 
had never befere experienced, even in the 
moments of its highest felicity. 








What weapon of war is an angry lover like.—A 
cross bow (beau)! © 











There is a man in Chelsea (Mass.) who has 
high an opinion of himself, that he imagines he is 


Trinity church steeple. 


Being Troup so byl 


BELLES, confirms him in the opinion. 





Why is a man digging out a wooden. vessel like 


lad whipped for making a noise ?—Because he ' 


lows, 


ny 





Misfortune and misconduct were born twins; ® 
faults are oft the parent of our woes ; and he 


most declaims at the world’s frown has ge? 


done his best to earn it. 


erau 





No man who loves his family fails to take 4 new 
paper ; and no man who loyes his character fails 


pay for it. 





There is a young man “ down east’? who ¥ | 
modest that he will not ‘* embrace an opportu) 








has § 
e is | 


by tt 


1 nee 


fails 
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Correspondence of the Gre: 
Lowe tt, 7, 1845. 
Fann Hitpretsa :—-Our me Judi- 
cial Court has been engaged the present 


week, in this city, in the trial of an indict- 


ment for murder. The prisoner was Wm. 
Goldsmith, of Stow; the name of the de- 
ceased, George W. Hildreth, of the same 


town, (a name-sake of your own,—but ia no 
other respect will you claim kindred, I am 
confident). ‘The homicide was committed on 
the evening of the 2d. of Sept. last; and at 
the time, the circumstances wei ‘e extensively 
published in the papers. In brief, the par- 
ticulars are these: Goldsmith was -a_ poor 
laboring man, about 60 years old, a little 
lane; industrious and peaceable, and the 
head of a family. Hildreth was about 30, 
a large athletic man, of a quarrelsome il! 
temper, and very intemperate. They had a 
quarrel ; H. had fre: juently threatened t 

whip G., ride him ona wall, spoil his diy 
and other like expressions. G. had for a 


long time avoided coming y contact with 
him, and shunned him in every way pos- 
sible. On the afterneon of Sept. Od. 


G. bought a leg of beef, of a neighbor, and 
about dark was engaged in cutting it up, in 
the yard in front of his house. H. was seen 
about this time to pass a neighbor's house in 
the road leading by G.’s house. The next 
public scene in this Wieeds was at about 10 
o'clock in the evening. ‘lwo men were pas- 
sing G.’s house in a wagon; their horse he- 
came frightened, and they stopped to asc er 
tainthe cause. It wasa dark, cloudy night, 
but upon close inspection, they Sea 4 12 
body of a man lying across the ditch by the 
side of the road, almos t directly against G.’ 


house. ‘They hastened for a light, and soon 
ascertained it to be the body of Hildreth, 
dead, the head being nearly severed from 


the shoulders. Next day Goldsmith was 
not to be found—suspicion rested on him, 
and a reward was offered, and in about two 


H. H 


weeks he was arrested in Wilton, N. 


immediately confessed the killing, but affirm- 
edthat it was done in. self-defence. Hi 
story was, that he was engaged as before 


stated in cutting up his meat, when H. 
alonga—nearly drunk—(two rum bottles, part- 
ly full, were found his pockets) insult 
and finally assaulted him: 
knowing whether the edge or Bac! 
@Xe was for 


y | na 
and he, (G.) 
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Upon seeing what he had done 
ened, and fled. 

This story, to any rational man, is reason- 
al le ; > ‘and tak ino into con side ration the ir pre- 
vious characters—Hildreth’s threats, &c.—I 

annot conceive how an intelligent jury could 
hi ave fous otherwise than acquit the prison- 
er and declare the act to have been excusa- 
ble homicide ; yet he was convicted of man- 
slaughter! and sentenced to the penitentiary 
for seven years! A most cruel verdict; yet 
a light sentence if the crime had actually 
been manslaughter—but in the present case, 
where no crime head been committed. a cruel 
sentence also. No livine ‘eve saw the act 
done: whether it was self-defence, 
or whether Goldsmith was the accressor, had 
of-necessity to be inferred ; taking into con- 
sideration their characters, the threats, (all 
substantiated by many witnesses, as I have 

stated them,) and the fact that Goldsmith was 
pe aceably ¢ mploye d — 


on his own premises 

a merciful jury would have inferred inno- 
cence. Ifa man’s cood character cannot 
avail him in suchan hour of need, what is 
the benefit of character? <A petition 
is immediately * be circulated among the 
who heard 


members of the bar, and 
praying the Executive for his par- 


le Was fright- 


! "’ 
aone in 


a good 


others 
the trial. 


, 


aon. 

June 14. —My letter 
week has slipped by, as I find by reference 
to the almanac, without any progress being 
made towards completing it—(the detter-— 
not the week). But the past seven days have 
not been barren of incident. On Tuesd: ay, 
June 10, 1 was called on professional busi- 
ness to that renowned in American 
history, Concord. It is about 15 miles dis- 
ant from Lowell, and is unequivocally a 


. > | *4 
slippe t aside, and nm 


lace 


pleasant country villace. he was here the 
first open resistance was n » British tyr- 
anny in the davs of t! R evolution. Onthe 
[Sith of April. 1775, a body of British sol- 
liers left Bi n to destroy some military 
tores at Concord. On their way up, they 
wind 1] | ial militia assembled at 
I 71 oton i}t on hem. heithn ° eight 
ei ‘¥ militia ret | without 1 inrn- 
i Ty] B ded ('on- 
rd J l t] , were rTreturn- 
ing, when they we one mile 
mm tne Viol 1 ‘ | of 
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ded. Directly on the spot where these two 
eoldiers fell; now stands the monument. The 
toad has long been discontinued, and the 
monument stands in an enclosed field, many 
rods from the present turnpike; but the 





abutments of the old bridge still remain, | 


marking distinctly the spot. The monu- 
ment is about 20 feet from the westerly bank 
of the river, which is here perhaps 50 feet 
wide. The Americans wereclosely drawn 
up on the easterly bank of the river, and of 
course, fired across the river. The Ameri- 
cans soon retreated, and the regulars pro- 
ceeded back to Boston; but not without seri- 
ous annoyance. ‘The alarm spread through 


the country for miles around; the hardy set- | 


tlers rushed to the scene of action, and being 
acquainted with the roads and face of the 
country, took advantuge of their adversaries 
by lying in ambush at every favorable cor- 
ner, and firing upow them from behind build- 
ings, trees, stone-walls, and even grave- 
stones. It is said a British officer engaged 
in this expedition, was heard to remark after 
he had got safely back to Boston, that they 
‘ had not passed a grave-yard, but the dead 
of all generations since Columbus, had aris- 
en, fired at them, and dodged back to their 
sleeping places, before even a glimpse of 
their ghostly visages could be caught.” 
While standing on this spot, sacred in the 
memory of every true American, I could but 
draw a comparison between the state of things 
at the time the scenes‘above described were 
acted, and the present! Then, a dozen rus- 
tic houses constituted the village of Concord ; 
now, several hundred neat and finished buil- 
dings grace the shaded streets. Then, alarm, 
terror, hope, fear—alternately or in conjunc- 
tion—agitated the bosoms of the scattered 
inhabitants ; now, a thickly ‘settled country 
on all sides blooms with opening vegetation, 
aud the industrious husbandman goes forth 
to his labor with no fear of attack from sav- 
age foes or haughty tyrants! To a deter- 
mined, resolute, stern integrity in our ances- 
tors, do we owe what we now enjoy! Sa- 
cred be their memories ! : 
Yours &c. F, 





Why do we say, when friends are taken 
from us, we loved them too well, therefore 
they are taken from us ?— it is not thus; 


there is onetie less to bind us to earth, and' 


one cord more to draw us heavenward. 


Love,—-Love may slumber in a maiden's 
heart, but it always dreams. 
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UMAN NATURE 
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THE EDITOR. 

Nothing is more puzzling than to read the 
human heart. Much of the time it is, 
“sealed book,” when it is impossib:e to gain 
any definite knowledge of. its contents. (y 
if it is not sealed, itis only half open—so 
'unclosed We can only scrutinize it in part, 
and then fail of getting its full and certain 
meaning. Yet in this situation we are apt 
| in a thousand instances to guess at the whole 

meaning, and in this way to give a wrony 
| interpretation to its sibylline leaves. It 
certuin we cannot always judge of a man’s 
motives by his actions. He may purposely 
deceive us, or we may inconsiderately de. 
|ceive ourselves. All do not read the book of 
|human nature alike. Each construes it ac- 
‘cording to his own judgment, or rather, in 
many cases, according to his fancy. 

It was a mark of Euripides that “ silence 
‘is the answer of the wise.” This we are to 
‘understand is when fools propound questions. 
| But we are not to infer from this that it | 
| wisdom which, in every instance, keeps the 
_mouths of people shut when trifling or appa- 
rently foolish interrogations are put to them, 
or even when unjust assaults, by words, are 
made uponthem. They may or they may 
not be able to replys ‘Their silence may le 
owing to diflidence or to unexpected guilt, as 
the case may be ; and, yet we all invariably 
assign it to something, which is as likely to 
\be wrong as right. We judge, whether we 
misinterpret or not. 

The motives of the heart are often deeply 
‘grounded; hence the difficulty of tracing 
‘them to their true foundation. The great- 
'ness of the action does not indicate the depih 
of the design. Small plants are sometimes 
deeper rooted than tall shrubs. Since the 
bosom of every one contains deceit, and our 
eyes are short-sighted, how can we be infal- 
lible discerners of the intents of the heart. 
Actions which seem highly commendable are 
frequently performed for the basest purposes. 


BY 














The prima facie evidence of their laudable- 
ness is clear, but trace them to the source 
whence they originate, and mean selfishness 
is their instigator. Alas, there is too many 
“a serpent with an angel’s voice” among 
mankind. They move in our very midst, 
yet we know them not. They pass belore 
us as spotless beings, and still they are dev- 
ils in disguise. 





We see the hand that puts a penny in the 























din 


ely 


orn of poverty, but not the ene which takes | 


. shilling out.* 

' From these circumstances we learn the 
importance of studying human nature,—of 
looking into it deeply and attentively, and 
trying to decipher its hieroglyphical charac- 
vers. Neither should we be too hasty in op- 
ening our hearts to those who weara fair 
outside lest they, being evil minded, ridicule 
our weaknesses and follies, and envy and 
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testes — 


the figure of a beautiful virgin, standing in 
the corner of the streets, and in the chief 
places of concourse, crying, “ Unto you, oh 
men, do I call, and my voice is unto the sons 
of men. Turn you at my reproof. Behold, 
[will pour out my Spirit upon you, I will 
make known my words unto you.” And 
again—“ Happy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom, and the man that getteth understand- 
ing; for the merchandize thereof is better 


| 
} 
| 


«rive to blast our virtues. We should never than silver, and the gain of it than fine old. 
sek to find faults in others, that is witha, Sheis more precious than rubies, and all 
prejudiced mind, for then we are apt to con- things thou canst desire are not to be com- 
demn them unjustly. pared unto her. Length of days are in her 
«Tt would be well,” says a writer in one! right hand, and in her left riches and honor. 
of our Reviews, “if every one would adopt! She is a tree of honor to them that lay hold 
the same modest rule of judging of the phi-| upon her, and happy is every one that re- 
losophical merits of authors, ‘ never to under- | taineth ber.”—Proy. iii. 13—19. 
stand their ignorance while he was ignorant} The enjoyments of religion are all a plea: 
of their understandings.’ ” Actingon this | sure, unrivaled by the honors and pleasures 
principle in all circumstances in life, we|of the world. They are not dependent on 
should be led to look more diligently into; worldly affluence or distinction. The poor 
the mysticisms of human nature ; should | peasant, in his mud-walled cottage, having 
dge more correctly of its workings, and/the grace of God in his heart, enjoys more 
thus save that keen remorse of conscience | substantial peace and pleasure, than the mon- 
which so often results from hasty conclu-|arch on his throne of earthly grandeur, who 
sions, and from missteps in the path of hu-/is unacquainted with piety of soul. The 
man existence. Christian enjoys a calm within, sweet as the 
smooth expansive sea, when the storm has 
/ceased to rage—-while the men of the world 
ys. have their minds torn asunder by corroding 
And with the other toox a a | cares This indeed is a foretaste of heaven, 
DH ~~" land deserves the candid strivings of all hu- 
soll Ne bidcdlll man intelligences to obtain it. The nature 
THE PLEASURES OF RELIGION. | of godliness itself unfolds pleasure and joy. 
It has frequently been urged by the un-/ It consists in faith ; and how pleasant it is to 
godly, as an objection to the religion of the! be able to place unwavering confidence in 
sospel, that it is a gloomy thing. And thus|God under all circumstances! It includes 
asinner, under the influence of an aroused | hope; and how glorious is that safety which 
conscience, is apt to reason with himself—* ] | hope provides! It is an anchor to the soul, 








* With one hand he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 





know my condition is dangerous, and if not) sure and steadfast, and enters within that 
changed must be miserable in the extreme. | veil whither the forerunner has fgg us entered, 
Bat if T return to the Savior now, I shall} even Jesus our eternal high priest. It im- 


have to foregoyall my present enjoyments, 
and enter upon a*routine ofmeloomy and un- 
pleasant duties, whielv will evolve upon all 


the remainder of my“TifePconsequently, al- 


plies love, both to God and man—makes the 


isinner love Jesus Christ with alt his heart, 


and soul, and mind, and strength, and his 


neiehbor as himself. 
The showers of God’s spiritual presence 





though [ cannot remain €ntirely at ease, yet 
| will risk it a little while longer.” But this 
objection is entirely ufffunded. It proceeds 
‘rom a misunderstandine of the nature of re- 
‘gion. On the contrary, it is the practice of 
so-that is gloomy and unsatisfactory, and 
not the ways of religion. “Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness and all her paths are 
peace.” . 

The Holy Spirit, in dictating the volume 
! inspiration, has represented religion under 








‘upon a believer's heart, are a source of un- 
ispeakable bliss. When God sees fit, in 
answer to prayer, to brighten the Christian’s 
prospect for eternal glory, and to grant him a 
clear evidence of his favor and regard, then 
he rejoices in hope. It is likewise a pleas- 
‘ure to God’s children to see their relatives 
and acquaintances, yea, sinners—sinners of 
every name, flying to Jesus “as a cloud and 
as doves to their native windows.” Not on- 
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ly the enjoyments of religion, but all its du- 
ties are a delight. Pleasure is found in per- 
forming the duties of the gospel. They are 
the fruitful source of joy. When the Chris- 
tian retires from the world, and in secret 

ours out his soul unto God—when in the 
ae closet, or the silent grove, he betakes 
himself to the mercy seat, where Jesus is 
ever ready to bless, he often holds sweet 
communion with his God, and has a happy 
interview with Him who condescends to be 
the help-mate of an insignificant worm of the 
dust. And not only so, butin all the com- 





; : g 
mandments of the gospel, in denying sell, 


taking up the cross, and treading the road to 
heaven, is pleasure to be found. And oh, 
how delightful, to the meek, and, lowly dis- 
ciple, to meet with his brethren in Christ 
around the table of the Lord, there to par- 
take of the symbols of the broken body and 
shed blood of the dear Redeemer. 

These present enjoyments of the Chris- 
tian religion are enough to raise the thoughts 


of its votaries above these low-grounds of| 


sorrow. But they are small in comparison 
with the pleasures of heaven. ‘There, every 
thing calculated to produce distress of mind, 
is unknown. There, in the regions of un- 
clouded light, perfect pleasure forever reigns. 
Let these things, then, animate our courage, 
and cause us to “ be not slothful, but follow- 


ers of them, who, through faith and pa-| 


tience, have inherited the promises.” 
A Fetirow-Trave er. 





BE PUNCTUAL. 
Punctuality is the life of business in every 
department of an honest industry, but is es- 


ee important to a mechanic. We never. 
new a punctual mechanic, of ordinary ca- | 
yacities, and a common freedom from previ- | 


ential misfortunes, who was so poor as .not 


to be able to supply himself and faniily with | 


the necessaries and comforts of life; but we 


have known many to suffer, as a consequence | 


of their broken promises and their inattention 
to business, and then complain of hard times, 
the grinding power of A 8 aristocracy, the 
hard chance of mechanics &. Are you a 
joiner, a wheelwright, a saddler, a painter, a 


printer, or anything else, which makes your 


trade honorab!e and useful in society? “We! 


pray you to be punctual in having your 
work done when it is promised, punctual in 
collecting your pay for it, and punctual in 
paying your debts. Do this, and “ Thrift” 


. 
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‘pot an injury to them. 


'have employed. 


, . - . be , 
mason, a shoemaker, a blacksmith, a tailor, a) 2 b2kefy, but foun 









will be written all over your shop. No! 
is more aggravating to customers, than 
call for their articles when your promise }. 
authorized them to expect them, and to | 
told that they are not done. Often the 4). 
appointment Is a serious inconvenicice, | 
They go away dj. 
pleased, and with an unfavorable opinion ¢ 
the habits and veracity of the mechahic they 
And they will be shy hoy 
they call upon him to receive the evidence , 
‘his broken promises, many times. ‘Their jy. 
| fluence, too, upon others will be against hix 
se careful never to promise work, til! 
know, extraordinaries excepted, that you cay 
do the job. And then make ita sacred,poin: 
to be as good as your word. Let the wor) 
be done faithfully, and when your custom 
calls for it and finds it ready at the time ; 
well executed, he will feel an obligatioy 
arising within him to be equally punctual ip 
paying you. He will call again, and recon. 
mend his neighbors to your shop. Then 
you will secure business and good customers, 
Never be afraid to ask for your pay when 
due. ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire. 4 
slack customer may be offended at your | 
portunity, and you may lose his busines: 
but no matter. Better lose a second cha 
for a job, than to lose or be plagued much 
account of the first. The more bad cust 
ers you can prune off your list the better 
|and no matter how soon this worl: is dove. 
Their places will be supplied by punct 
ones, if you are only diligent, and punctwal 
in your engagements. 

Whilst on this subject, let us say a word 
to customers. Be punctual with your we: 
chanics. ‘They are vitally important in soc 
ety, andthe only way to sustain them 1s 
pay them promptly for their labor. Ther 
is no class who need or deserve their com 
|pensation more—generally their bills ar 
reasonable, and if you would do justice bes 
tween man and man, make.it a point to pay 
your mechanicsMity ith as much prompines 
and expedition a ef€quire they shou 
| orane in supplyi@® your wants. —Eb. 
' 
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n undertook to set Up 
| it. impossible to dos 
'when he discovered he could not need bread. 


A wealthy youn 


A i ti tt 








| Agirl, intending torun into the garde, 
ran into the arms of her Jover, and discove™ 


ed her error when she found it was a tig”! 
squeeze. 
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ted. Having received the custom, as it were, | 
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deeds of daring and blood are held up to the 
young for their emulation, and the life and 
death of the soldier is represented as glori- 


Lone established customs carry with them ous. He is brought to view, as a martyr in 
strong and deep-rooted prejudices. Espe- the cause of hiscountry. Such harangues, 
-ially if those customs are founded on ‘gether with the splendid military display 
esentes which regard our personal interests, Co™0n on such occasions, and the power of 
aad are in themselves considered worthy to Martial music over the feelings, cannot fail of 
be cherished. By being associated with our aking a deep impression on the susceptidil- 
interests, they become interwoven with our !Y of youth, and tocreatea growing and 
feelings, and blind the moral sense to the fervent spirit of war. 
evils which they cause. The mind, bowev- In vain, as they are now conducted, shall 
et enlightened with science and elevated. by! V° look to these anniversaries to inspire a 
religion, is susceptible to the power of truth, love of country. That love of country 
and the community at large when brought to, which is useful toa community, is founded 
see the pernicious tendency of any practice, principles of benevolence, and consists 
will turn from it readly, and the more read-|"t only in affection ior the peace, with 
Jy, in proportion as it has been ardently Which is associated our birth and education, 
' ‘but for the community, whose characters are 


cherished. bic is 7 
-1/assimilate “ow r be , 
These remarks, to a certain extent, will,4°S!™! ited to our own, by being under the 


apply to the popular manner in which the @™e laws, educated ina similar manner, 


Anniversary of our national birth is celebra-|2"4 of similar habits and modes of thinking, 
jand ina benevolent wish to transmit the 


fromthe breasts of our mothers, with the) blessings enjoyed by posterity. 


food that nourished our infant years, and ha-' 
ving been taught to associate it with all our Mature, and is strengthened by social inter- 
5 


civil and religious privileges, no wonder that, ©Urse€ and by calm and sober refiection. No 

we cling to it with such tenacity—no won-|true love of country can exist in the soul 
. i ars > . » “se 

der that for so long a time we have overlook- filled with the desire of military glory. The 


‘influence of these anniversaries is to ban- 


It has its origin in a primary law of our 


ed its pernicious effects. h ’ 
It may not be out of place, perhaps, to) ish reflection, to cause excitement—to foster 


clance at some of the more obvious of these/# Martial spirit, and what is still worse, to 
effects ‘at (Hetpresent time. The people of| fan and keep alive the flame of party zeal, 
ihis country as a christian community, are| Which is dangerous to our liberties and de. 
bound by the principles of philanthropy had) oS to social paasertataesss: , 

religion, to cherish and psomulgate the kind- This country is divided into parties of 
ly spirit of peace and good will towards all| which, now the one, and then the other, 
nations, and no less strongly as a civil com-| Possess the power. If then, this government 
munity, inasmuch as peace promotes the,'s ever overturned it will be when the ascen- 
prosperity and happiness of a nation. The dant party, elated with their success and ex- 
custom under consideration tends strongly cited to enthusiasm by political leaders, shall 
and directly to create and cherish a spirit of|in order to maintain their power, yield them- 
war. In the assemblies that convene on/selves to the sole direction of some popular 
these occasions, the military achievements of leader. 5 ae 
our ancestors are enumerated—military he-| There is danger therefore, that party spir- 
roes are extolled as having rendered their it will demolish, sooner or later, this fair 
vames jmmortal by their exploits, while their,temple of liberty. Ithas also a tendency to 
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destroy social intercourse and to create per- 
sonal animosity. Small communities are 
often divided, and even members of the same 
family, those bound by the strongest ties, are 
sundered by political strife, Almost every 
duel which has been fought in the United 
States has grown out of party excitement. 
Every custom then which serves to create 
an undue party zeal should be abolished. 


These anniversaries are made directly sub-| 


servient to party purposes. Of this, the ora- 
tions, addresses, and toasts, delivered on such 
occasions are sufficient proof. Most of 


them are filled with bitter invectives against! 


one party and its leaders, and with loud ap- 
plause and servile flattery of the other. Even 
the sanctity of the fireside is violated, and 
private character vilified, for the sole pur- 
pose, as it would seem, of creating party 
exc:tement. 

The fourth of July also exhibits scenes of 
dissipation and wickedness, at which the 
heart sickens and turns away with disgust. 
It would seem that men on that day felt 
themselves released from every moral re- 
straint, and at liberty to give the reins to al] 
their baser passions and appetites. Indeed, 
men of good character and standing in socie- 
ty, men of sober life and conversation, excel- 
lent citizens, often on this day indulge in 
great excess, and justify themselves because 
it is “ Independence ;” thereby making it 
evidgnt that instead of being freemen, they 
are slaves to their own appetites and fpas- 
sions. 

How pleasing to turn from this contempla- 
tion to the manner in which the unobtrusive 
leborers in the Sabbath school and Temper. 
ance cause have been pleased to observe the 
day. How pleasing to behold the large pro- 
cession of children and youth headed by their 
respective teachers, with happy faces and 
speaking eyes, on their way to listen to pre- 
cepts of morality and religion, which cannot 
fail to influence their minds with virtue and 
piety. Or to listen to the recital’of the phi- 
lanthropic efforts of those who have devoted 
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théir labors to relieving the most wretc}),, 
of mankind, the mother of beggared ¢}), 
dren, and the wife of a drunken husbany 
What can be more appropriate than thus ,, 
exhibit the legitimate fruits of the freedom 
of our civil and religions institutions. Ler ; 
not be thought that we would not have th, 
day observed. We would have it obseryed— 
sacredly observed, and in such a manner 4s 
to promote rather than deteriorate the good 





set on fire the purple channel in a man 0 


morals of the community, fer in this man. 
‘ner alone, can our free institutions be per: 
petuated. 








| MEMORY. 
Ibis strange—-perhaps the strangest of ql! 
the mind's intricacies—the sudden, instanta- 
‘neous manner in which memory by a signal, 
‘casts wide the doors of one of those dark 
‘storehouses in which long passed even's 
have been shut up for years, That signal, 
‘be it a look, a tone, an odor, a single ser- 
tence, is the cabalistic word of the Arabian 
‘tale, at the potent magic of which the door 
of the cave of the robber opens. Forgettul- 
‘ness is cast suddenly wide, and all the treas- 
lures that he had concealed is displayed. 
Upon the memory of the traveller rush wy 
‘the visions of his youthful days—the sports 
iof boyhood—the transient cares—the quar 
irels soon forgotten—the pain which passed 
away like summer clouds—the pure, swee! 
joys of youth, and innocence, and ignorance 
of ill, that never return when passed away. 


VERMONT GIRLS. 


A correspondent of the New-Englaud he- 
view thus speaks, of the Green Mountain 
guls: “They are as plump asa pippin, round 
asa ring, sweet as a rose; their glowing 
cheeks are but an index of their warm, ardeu, 
lively determined disposition ; one embrace, 
one real clincher is enough to cause a genit 
rush to the icy veins of an old_ bachelor, of 


| 
| 














sensibility. Allow me then, to put tre fait 
of Vermont ‘against the world’ in every 
point of which you can conceive ; they a 
giants in intellect—soft and enchanting % 
the snowy couch on which old Sol sin 
himself to rest—bold as a lion, easily wou— 





once gained, always faithful.” 


































































































































BE STEADY. 


«<A rolling stone gathers no moss.’’ 


This maxim figuratively and fitly illus=" 


ates the ill success of the fickle minded and 

hifung- 

~ Such persons do not accumulate wealth or 

putation. ‘They pass too easily and readily 
m Tom one thing to another. There is want 
it HB,¢ fixedness of purpose, stability of mind, 
sad decision of character. This class -in- 
Judes “ Jack at all trades and good at none.” 
They are ever contented with the mere smat- 
as TM cing of knowledge. They barely scan the 
od Mieynerfices or surface of things. They do 
. by research and perseverence, find the 
sari or the gold ; not so fortunate as to dis- 
nver the rich mine of wealth or the hidden 
reasure. 


stupely or to intoxicate: 
‘there Vy brandy and tobacco. 


Division of labor serves,®in a measure, 


ir preventation orcure. If aman would 


ofit himself or the community, let him con- upon the different state of the arts? Is he 


.)| Mice himself to some fixed and permanent 
niae Baployment ; let him remember the old 
val. Madace, “* Labor vincit omnia,”’—* labor over- 
ark Magometh all things.” If the unstable charac- 


‘ll never be out of the flesh.”’ 
But whether this fickle character be the 





‘ill applicable, “a rolling stone gathers no 
088,” 

The moral of this is, the importance of 
mness of mind, and stability of habits in 


very laudable occupation. 





A SOFT ANSWER. 
A soft answer, says Solomon, turneth 
way wrath, We saw this verified a few 





| his neighbor in great anger one afternoon 
ving— “ Sirrah! I found your horse toose 





| Re: 


wnd, where he now is. If you want him, 
nlain 


and pay the fees and take him out. And 
give you notice now, that just so often as | 
1 him loose in the highway I will empound 
mat your cost.” And I, said his neigh- 
rt, looked out at my wintlow this morning, 
d saw your cows in my cornfield. 1 drove 
em all out and put them into your pasture. 
now give you notice that as often as I find 
‘min my cornfield, I well do just so again. 
he first was humbled, reconciled, sent to 
‘pound, paid the fees, and restored his 
ighbor’s horse to him with an honorable 
plogy for his ill temper. 





‘ound 
wing 
dent, 
yrace, 





enial 








ris not acquired | y habit, but belongs to} with the guitar on his back to the plow ? 
ature or constitution, itis more difficult to). 


omedy it; “for what is bred in the bone) 


}the road this morning and put him in the | 


- ._| tempting lips of a pretty consin ? 
roduce ture or babit, our maxim is) © : J 
reduce of na x2 pn losopher of the Richmond Star averreth that 


amusements ? 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

In studying the character of a people, our 
inquiry shotild always be what are their 
We hert cet hold of great 
features which often unriddle the rest. ‘This 
is indispensably necessary, where States 
have risen to cultivation. ‘In the finer tracts 
of the temperate regions of the earth, you 
find amusements that are elegant, and pleas- 
ures that are most beautifully and character- 
istically refined. Departing on either hand 
to the North or South, you find taste to de- 
generate, and gratification to become impure. 
At length, arriving at the extremities, refine- 
mentis utterly lost; to give pleastire is te 
here by opium, 
The happy 
intermediate regions enjoy every mental grat: 
ification. Is the philosopher to set at naught 
these distinctions? Is he to lay no stress 


to imagive it imports not that the peasant, in 
Muscovy subsists on garlic, and solaces him- 
self with ardent spirits; and in Italy, that 
he feeds on a watermelon; and goes forth 


ee eee 


Kissinc A Prerry Covusin.—It is a grave 
quesuon—has a man a right to kiss the 


The phi- 


ihe has, on being provoked to do soe—-and 


| 
| 


t 
| 


| 
| 


i 


;and “emphatically sleek.” 








they say, he is the easiest man to be pro- 
voked within the limits of * The Old Domin- 
ion.” But he says that the lips of a pretty 
cousin are a sort of neutral ground, between 
a sister’s and a stranger's. If you sip, it is 
not because you love, not exactly because 
you have the right, not upon grounds Platon- 


1ys ago in the case of aman who approach- | '¢> MOF with the calm satisfaction that you 


kiss a favorite sister. It is asort of hocus- 
pocus commingling of all, into which each 
feeling throws its parts, until the concatena- 
tion is thrilling, peculiar, exciting, delicious, 
This is as near 
to a philosophical analyzation as he can well 
come, he thinks, and then he more than half 
intimates that all the sweet pretty girls are 
kissing cousins in Virginia. The Major says 
he hopes this custom will travel fast into oth- 
er States, and become extensively fashiona- 
ble—and the Major is a man of taste. 





A milkman, in attempting to water his 
horse, went out and watered his milk. He 
discovered his error when his customers said 
there was no cream to this joke. 
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THE ** NOTCH HOUSE.”’ RUM COLOR. 

We have been at much pains and expense to pro-. In one of the towns of New England, «j),.,. 
cure an engraving of the White Mountain Notch,/commencement of the reform in temperance, » , 
and the house kept at that place for the entertain- meeting held for the transaction of business, ».. 
ment of travelers. By reference to the engraving, position was introduced and carried for paiut ny th 
the reader will perceive that the highway passing in meeting-house. Of gourse it was necessary to 4,. 
front of the house to the right, leads in between the cide what color it should be painted. One rentle. 
fence and the side of the mountain until it reaches man proposed white; another green; another y«)), . 
the dark black mountain on the right, when it enters another red; and reasons were offered for each 4, 
the far-famed ‘* Notch ’’ and passes in behind this last said one, ‘* Mr. Moderator, I move it be pai “ 
black looking mountain, leaving the one of lighter rum color, and I will give a reason. There js ()», 
shade, which is seen in the back ground of the pic-| ———, who sits near you, has had his face painte 
ture, on the left. Some allusion to this place will be rum color these fifteen years, and it grows brighter 
found in an article, in this number, commencing on and brighter every year.’’ 
page 151, headed ‘Sketches of Travel.”? We have o 
taken unusual pains to make the present number of Wert. Answeren.—A young wife remonstriiy 
the ‘* Gem’”” pleasing, entertaining and _ instructive. with her husband, a dissipated spendthrift, on | 
We trust that our efforts to please will be satisfactory conduct. ‘* My Igve,”’ said he, ‘* I am only like; 


to our readers. The engraving we have presented is prodigal son; I shall reform by and by.”? «Ayqj 
\will be like the prodigal son, too,’’ she replied, « {j, 


I will arise and go to my father,’’ and off she wey: 




























































a most beautiful and accurate representation. 








The following extract from the new Post office 
law, conclusively shows that the ‘‘ Gem ”’ is classed. 


as a newspaper—and therefore subject to newspaper husband and I quarrel so often, for we agree uy). 
postage only : ‘formly in one grand point—he wishes to be master, 


** Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the | 20d so do I. 
term ‘ newspaper ’ herein before used shall be and. ; 
om ae taro ha to be, any So nem publi-| Why are ladies’ dresses about the waist lile 
cation issued in numbers, consisting of not more Seams: 5 ; fd oh pat hordes 
than two sheets, and published at short intervals of — aR ee See nane gather 
not more than one month, conveying intelligence of there.—Ye 
opto wen and bona fide extras and supplements A ES i 

ain 4 b4 \o : } a : 

ihe esa sarong | ** Are you fond of tongue, Sir?’ ‘Twas 3! 
A subscriber, in a recent communication, writes :— ““* PP SNe eee ee 
** I have recei jem for , 
this vite r wore mre trepe rag Ae se Pag "| A schoolmaster said of himself, ‘* I am like « hove, 

. . 8 

wernt siz of Graham’s Magazine. What do youl sharpen a number of blades, but I wear inyse! 
think of my judgement? His arms-length love|°™ peng: He 
stories—got up ” a square an compass—I don’t) 4 man intending to butter a piece of bread, bu 

; ‘ , 
think much of. j nie obit) ‘tered his wife’s tongue. He discovered his er 

Of course, eh trey satisfied with his jndgment—| when he found she could not scold, but her wor 
though we are inclined to think he is laying on flat-' Jipped out as smooth as you please. 
tery rather thick. We believe, however, the * Gem’ 
gives universal satisfaction. Indeed, we hear nO A barrister observed to his ‘‘ learned friend” | 
complaint from any source whatever. ‘This is at court, one day, that the wearing of whiskers 8 
least gratifying: and if some were a little mote! yrofessional. ‘‘Right,’’ observed his “leo 
prompt in paying for it, it would be more gratifying jrother,’’ ‘* A lawyer cannot be too burefaced.” 
still. Lie to 2 mieten 

Goov.—** Now children,’ said a schoolmaster, | What is that which a female frequently eine 
«« remember what 1 have told you. All the misery yet never wishes to find ?—A hole in her stocking 


which afflicts the world, arose from the fact that Eve} 
, Whata deal of trouble the gunsmith saves ! 


‘*] wonder,’’ said a woman of spirit, “ why ») 





3! and oftentimes a great deal of Lus!! 

















stole an apple and divided it with Adam.’ 
“ s*% ° M$ 4 } , 7iT. 
** Gosh !’? #aida_tow-headed urchin, ‘* what a)gallows-maker. 
She’s such a stingy! 


pity ut hadnt been our Sal. 
critter that whenever she steals an apple, she cats, 
the whole on’t herse!f.** 


Se “ ; a P, Keyes 7? | ‘ sha 
> Gen. Andrew Jackson died at t 


. ae a ota itiete | a 
age, June Sth, 1845, in his 70th year 





